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(Prederic II.} 


THE ROMER AT FRANKFORT.—No. III. 


In the picture of this emperor, of which the above is 
a copy, the artist, Philip Veit, has represented him, 
according to M. Schott, as a man in whom the German 
was beautifully united with the Italian and the Oriental. 
Palms, cypresses, and olives betoken the enchanting 
south, eines grace and intellectuality predominate, 
while the blue eyes and light hair mark the son of the 
Hohenstauffens. In the background is seen Palermo, 
his favourite residence, the “happy city,” as it is com- 
monly called in his official documents, the meeting 
point between the Italian an:l the Greek, the German 
and the Arabian uliarities. Here scholars, poets, 
and artists, assembled by him, emulated each other. 
Here shone the noblest dames of his widely extended 
realm; from hence the Western world received his 
laws in all that related to beauty, wit, and manners. 
Together with these the pleasures of the chace were 
ardently pursued. In reference to this Frederic is 
represented as about to fly a falcon, and waits like it 
attentively for the moment when its prey is within 
Teach. How clearly to the intellectual man even 
minor realms of knowledge developed themselves, is 
shown by his writings on the art of hawking and the 
management of hawks, which have ever been admired 
as models of acuteness, industry, and taste. On the 
und lies one of those tamed leopards which, taught 
ke dogs and ready for a ope » Were carried in 
hunting behind the rider. T urel crown on his 
right arm reminds us of the pvetical endowments of the 
emperor. What Dante did for the Italian language 
Only became possible through the development which it 


No. 8] 1. 





reviously reccived under the Hohenstauffen race. As 
in Frederic’s time the towns and cities of Germany re- 
echoed with their native poetry, so from Palermo yet 
sound to us numerous ballads in the Sicilian dialect, 
amongst which are several of the emperor’s own. With 
the tokens of the huntsmaa and the poet, we see also 
royal dignity in his slender figure, with lightness of 
motion the expression of lofty serenity: they tell us 
that he understood how to unite the pleasures of life 
with a noble earnestness. ; 

For a character like Frederic II., however some 
of his pursuits may apreer to justify it, we cannot 
consider the choice of the artist as happy. _ The figure, 
in which the leopard is omitted in the engraving, gives 
an idea of effeminacy which was certainly no part of 
Frederic’s character. He was the grandson of -Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, but two emperors intervened in 
the succession of the empire. In 1210, at the age of 
fourteen, he was elected, but it was not till after the 
death of Otto IV. that he obtained peaceable possession 
of his ages and in 1215 he was crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. “No prince in the middle ages,” says the 
writer in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ ‘‘ Charlemagne per- 
haps excepted, has made so distinguished a figure; the 
most remarkable period of those ages is connected with 
his name and Ris eles reign. It was the time in which 
Innocent HI., Gregory 1X., and Innocent IV. carried 
Gregory VI rs ponerse an extent that had been con- 
sidered as impossible; when the origin of the orders 
of knighthood, the foundation of the Mendicant orders, 
and the Inquisition became formidable pillars and sup- 

rters of the spiritual edifice; when the nations of 

urope were for the first time impressed by the Cru- 
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sades with one general idea, represented by the symbol 
of the cross, and drawn closer together; when, after 
many single voices had died away unheeded or for- 
gotten; a Protestantism of the middle ages was pro- 
claimed by the Waldenses and the Albigenses ; when 
chivalry attained a more elevated position, ennobled 
by religion and a regular organization; when the class 
of free citizens gradually rose in estimation and im- 
portance, and favoured in Germany by Frederic against 
the aristocracy, and opposed by him in Upper Italy as 
instruments of the popes, acquired, by means of great 
confederations of many cities, and by the institution 
of corporate bodies, respect abroad and internal 
strength; when, in opposition to the club-law, a law 
for ensuring public peace and security was first pro- 
claimed in the German language; when the Secret 
Tribunal began to act in its first scarcely perceptible 
commencement; when the first universities excited a 
spirit of inquiry and research; and when the poetry 
of the Troubadours found a home in Germany and 
Italy, and was honoured and cultivated by emperors 
and kings. 

“ Frederic, though not tall, was well made; he had 
a fine open forehead, and a miJd and pleasing expres- 
sion of the eye and mouth. The heir of all the best 
qualities of all the members of his distinguished race, 
enterprising, brave, liberal, with excellent natural 
talents, full of knowledge ; he understood all the lan- 
guages of his subjects, Greek, Latin, Italian, German, 
French, and Arabic ; he was austere, passionate, mild, 
and generous, as the occasion prompted, cheerful, 
magnificent, and fond of pleasure. And as his bod 
had gained strength and elasticity by skill in all 
chivalrous exercises, so his mind and character, early 
formed in the school of adversity and trial, had ac- 
quired a degree of flexibility which those who are 
born to power but seldom know, and an energ 
which strengthened and raised him in times of dif- 
fieulty. But such a body and such a mind were neces- 
sary for a man who was to combat in Germany, already 
divided into parties, a ape mpi | aristocracy; in 
Upper Italy a powerful democracy; in Central Italy 
an arrogant hierarchy ; and in his own southern here- 
ditary dominions, to reconcile, and unite by internal 
ties, the hostile elements of six nations ; who, opposed 
by temporal] and spiritual arms, by rival kings, by ex- 
communication and interdict, persevered, conquering 
and conquered, for forty years—survived the rebellion 
ofason, the treachery and poison of his most valued 
friend, the Joss of his favourite child—and did not 
resign the sceptre, which he had held so firmly, till the 
Jast moment of his life.” 

After an eventful and important life, Frederic died 
in Italy in the year 1250, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age and the forty-first of his reign. 





THE CLARET AND BURGUNDY DISTRICTS 
OF FRANCE. 

Tue wines of Burgundy bear a tolerably close resem- 

blanece, in the general circumstances attending their 

production, to those of Champagne, although there is 

a difference of flavour sufficiently marked to those who 

are accustomed to drink both. 

The provifce of Burgundy adjoins that of Cham- 
pagne on the south, and is in fact pretty nearly a con- 
tinuation of the same wite-district. As Burgundy, 
however, is farther south than Champagne, it may have 
rather a warmer climate, and this may affect the fruit 
grown there. When Burgundy, under its dukes, was 
an independent state, the vineyards formed an iimpor- 
tant part of its riches, and have never ceased to be so 
under the kings of France. 

There is a range of bills, called the Céte d Or. which 
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crosses Burgundy from north-east to south-west, and 
constitutes the heart of the wine-district. The road 
from Dijon to Chalon-sur-Sadne skirts along this dis- 
trict, and affords a fine view of its luxurious growth. 
Wherever an advantageous slope towards the south or 
south east presents itself, the eountry is entirely laid 
out in vines, which give it a rich though not perhaps a 
picturesque appearance. The Céte d’Or commences 
about a mile from Dijon, and continues to range at a 
distance of about a mile from the carriage-road; the 
hills attaining a height of seven or eight hundred feet, 
It is aptly described as a wall of hills, covered with 
vineyards, which. form terraces on the sunny side, and 
then spread along the table-land on the summit. The 
name of *Céte d'Or’ may be interpreted as the * Golden 
Slope,’ and may either refer to the richness of the 
produce, or to a yellowish-red colour of the soil seen 
through the tufty vines. Here, as in Champagne, two 
adjoining vineyards, with no differences of situation 
that can be exactly appreciated, will produce qualities 
of wine widely different ; showing that a great number 
of minute circumstances bear a part in producing the 
final result. The soil in which the Burgundy grape is 

roduced consists in general of a light black or red 
rs mixed Hew the debris of the calcareous rocks 
rocks upon which they repose. The principal vine- 
yards of the Cite @Or are ull situated between Dyon 
and Chaguy, and describe an arc of a circle exposed to 
the sun towards the south-east, and protected on the 
north-west by the hills behind them. The vines are planted 
in trenches, at the distance of about two feet apart, and 
are trained on poles to the height of thirty or forty 
inches. In the best vineyards they are extremely old; 
and when old vines are replaced by others, a larger crop 
is obtained, but it is of an inferior quality. 

There is one Burgundy vintage at Cdte d'Or very 
celebrated for the quality of its wine. It is called the 
Clos de An nee This vineyard was once the property 
of the monks of the neighbouring Abbey of Citeaux, 
who carried the culture of the grape to the highest per- 
fection—never selling any of the wine, but giving away 
that which they did not consume themselves. Since 
then it has changed hands more than once; and Mr, 
Busby gives the following account of the mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted at the present day :— 

The vineyard contains about a hundred and twelve 
acres, and produces annually about two hundred hogs- 
heads of wine. The soil near the top of the hill consists 
of small fragments of whitish limestone, mixed with 
shells, of which the hill is composed : in the lowest part 
of the vineyard it merges into a nearly pure clay; the 
vines nearest the top, in the dry soil, produce the best 
wine, while those in the lower situations produce the 
worst. The vintage is in general soon over, the pro- 
prietor employing four or five hundred vintagers at the 
same time. For the red wine, the grapes, as tliey are 
brought in, are thrown into Jarge cases or troughis, and 
there trodden by a number of men with large wooden 
shoes, till the grapes are nearly all broken. They are 
then taken up in baskets, with interstices wide enough 
to allow the grapes to pass through ; when a portion of 
the stalks, generally about two-thirds, are taken oul. 
The whole is then put into a vat, into which the musi, 
as it ran from the treading, had been previously pul. 
A space of about twelve inches is left unfilled at the top 
of the vat, and a sliding lid is then put over, which 
floats upon the surface. 

As soon as the fermentation becomes violent, the 
swelling of the mass lifts the lid to the height of six 
inches above the mouth of the vat, by the accumulation 
of the skins and stalks at the surface of the liquor. 
The fermentation continues from a day and a half toa 
fortnight, according to the state of the weather, the-best 
wine being produced by the most rapid fermentation. 
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When the fermentation slackens, the liquor begins to 
subside; and the wine is then drawn off into large vats 
containing seven hundred gallons each. At intervals of 
three or four months it is pumped into another vat of 
the same dimensions. The Burgundy of Clos-Vougeot 
receives no other preparation but this, which is repeated 
several times, until the desired condition is attained. 
The age at which the wine is sold is from three to 
twelve years, the highest price being charged for that 
which has been kept longest. The quality of different 
vintages varies considerably : thus, the wine of 1824 
was of such low value that it was given to the labourers 
as their ordinary drink ; while that of 1825 was kept for 
many years as a choice vintage, and sold at a high price. 

The Claret district of France is at a considerable dis- 
tance from the provinces where Champagne and Bur- 
gundy are produced. The district of Medoc, rather 
northward of Bordeaux, and between the Gironde and 
the Bay of Biscay, is the heart of the Claret vineyards. 
Along the left bank of the river is astrip of land, a mile 
or two in width, thickly planted with vineyards, and 
constituting one of the most valuable wine-districts in 
France. The soil is a light gravel; and it may seem 
curieus that the vine grows where hardly anything else 
will grow; the gravelly soil being fitted to retain the 
sun's heat about the roots of the plant after sunset, so 
that the elaboration of the juice. seems to go on as well 
by night as by day. The vine is here trained exclu- 
sively on. the espalicr fashion, fastened to horizontal 
laths attached to upright posts, at a height not exceed- 
ing one or two feet from the ground, running in an 
uninterrupted Jine from one end of the vineyard to the 
other. Manure is scarcely used in the onkere, ouly 
alittle fresh mould being iaid over the roots from time 
to time; but the plough is driven between the vines 
four times every season, alternately laying open and 
covering the roots, a process which is performed by 
oxen, who traverse the rows without treading on the 
plants. The vine. begins to produce at five years of 
age, and continues productive sometimes when two 
hundred years old, provided its roots have found a 
congenial soil to penetrate with the fibres, which 
sometimes extend to a distance of forty or fifty feet. 

The claret wines are classed into ‘ growths’ accord- 
ing to their excellence, each particular vineyard pro- 
ducing a peculiar kind of wine. The Bordeaux wines, 
or clarets (the latter being the name by which they 
are more generally known in England), of the finest 
qualities are those produced at the vineyard of Chiteau 
Margaux, Chateau Lafitte, Chateau Latour, and Haut 
Brion.. These are the names by which these kinds of 
claret are known among the merchants; and the 
average quantity produced in each season varies from 
about sixty toa hundred and sixty tums in each vine- 
yard; the tun containing four hogsheads, Then there 
are about ten others of ‘second growth,’ or iniet.oi 
quality; and lower than these are the third, fourth, 
and fifth growths, decreasing in the scale of excel- 
lence. Sometimes a ‘fifth growth’ vineyard will be 
next adjoining to one of ‘ first growth,’ and yet no one 
can explain clearly why they differ so greatly in qua- 
lity. Sometimes a good season will bring up the 
‘second growths’ nearly to a level with the first, while 
a bad season will so lower the quality of the ‘first 
growths’ as to render the wine unfit for the English 
merchants (who are the most fastidious among the 
purchasers of claret). When the wine is not goud 
enough for England, it is consigned to Holland ; and 
if too poor for that country it is retained in France. 
England takes more than half of the ‘first growths,’ 
but very little of the others; Russia takes a good deal 
of the best; Holland is the great mart for the second 
quality; while the lower growths are consumed chiefly 
in France. 
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The characteristic of claret is not strength in alco- 
holic quality, but the possession of a peculiar aroma 
or ‘bouquet; and the clarets are somewhat modified 
for the English market. by having a small addition of 
a wine of different quality, prepared at the Rhone 
vineyards, The total produce of the Médoc district, 
in average years, is about a hundred and fifty thousand 
hogsheads. The price of a hogshead of the first 
growth, in the cellars of the merchants at Bordeaux, 
is seldom under fifty pounds, which is raised to cighty 
by the time carriage and duty are paid. Someumes 
the whole produce of the vineyard known as the Cha- 
teau Margaux has been sold on the spot at a thousand 
francs the hogshead. 

Miss Costello, in her ‘Summer among the Bocages 
and the Vineyards,’ gives a few lively sketches of a 
wine-district northward of that which we have just 
noticed—being on the banks of the Loire. In passing 
along the bank of the river from Saumur towards 
Tours, the coteaur or hill-sides are seen to be clothed 
with Juxurious vines. “ Here,” says this lady traveller, 
“are the coteaux of Champigny, Savigny, and a host 
of others, whose wines are highly esteemed and seldom 
allowed to leave the country. All along this luxuriant 
range of hills every inch of ground is golden, and our 
driver expatiated with great goat on the perfection of 
their delicious produce. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘in the great 
year, never to be forgotten in a wine country, 1834, 
these vineyards were one mass of the richest grapes: so 
excellent was their quality and so over-abundant their 
vintage, that the lowest-priced wine for the poorest 
people was equal to that charged a franc a bottle in 
other years; unfortunately many abused this advan- 
tage, and much sickness was the consequence: to be 
sure it was difficult to avoid being afiected by the 
wine even though every one drank as usual, for a very 
different result ensued, one glass being as strong as a 
dozen of ordinary.’ This man, who was extremely 
intelligent, told us some curious particulars of the cns- 
toms and manners of the vignerons, who are a class 
quite apart from others; they are rich, industrious, 
sober, and respectable; keeping strictly to their own 
habits, marrying amongst themselves, and being alto- 
gether distinguished from their neighbours.” 

A master vigneron, in this district, after his vintage 
is completed, and the husks of the grapes alone left, 
has boiling water poured upon them; the mixture 
thus produced is put into a cask, and allowed to fer- 
ment, until a drink is procured which is the strongest 
that either he or his men ever indulge in; for they 
rarely, if ever, exceed the bounds of temperance. All 
the family, even to the lowest servants, dine at the 
same board, with a divided part for the master; aud 
all partake of the same very homely food. Before 
they separate, the master and mistress drink between 
them one small glass of real wine, as a kind of gracec- 
cup to the rest, who then disperse to their occupations, 

le vignerons are not long-lived; their work is 
hard, aud the doubled-up attitude in which eas 3 have 
to attend to the vines, distorts the figure strangely. A 
French writer says of them :—* There is no culture su 
hard as that of the vine; no fruit more uncertain, nor 
which the earth yields with more regret, as if she 
wished to conceal the effect of her own fruitfuluess. 
It is.singular how men condemn themselves to an 
existence which, if forced on them, would be con- 
sidered an intolerable bardship. All these ridges 
planted with vine-plants are cultivated by men neces- 
sarily bent to the earth: at the age of sixty they can 
only walk quite. bent double.” The vine-knife, or 
‘marre,’ has a short handle, and it. has often been a 
matter of surprise why the vignerons should not 
relieve their painful attitude by having longer handles 


to these instruments, The wor *Unleere implying 
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@ noise, riot, or confusion, is Said to have been derived 
from one of the customs of these vine-dressers. After 
the hours allotted to repose amongst the workmen, 
when the time is come to resume their duties, the vine- 
dressers call their companions together by striking 
on their vine-knifes— tinter-d-la-marre.. In many 
instance bells do this more effectually; but even this is 
called ringing the tintamarre. In the time of the 
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conscription, when the peasantry of France were forced 
into the vast armies of Napoleon, the vignerons had a 
custom of warning each other from vineyard to vine- 
yard at the approach of soldiers, by sounding their 
‘tintamarre ; and the reply extended itself rapidly 
along the line. The moment the troops were seen on 
the horizon, this warning told all the men to disappear 





in time, 








(Ringed Snake.—Vertical motion.] 


LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No. XI. 


Tue lizards and crocodiles present diversified organs 
of motion. Amongst the former, the gecko is supplied 
with a uliar pneumatic apparatus in the feet by 
means of which it has the power of exhausting the air 
beneath the toes, and is thus enabled to climb verti- 
cally the smooth surfaces of walls, and to walk in an 
inverted position along the ceilings of rooms. This 
provision is advantageous to the animal when pursuing 
the insects on which it preys. In many of the lizards, 
stich as the chameleon, the tail is in like manner used 
to secure them more steadily on the branches of trees : 
the hand is furnished with two thumbs opposite to 
three fingers, and the foot with three thumbs opposed 
tu two fingers. By this arrangement the animal is 
endowed with considerable facility in taking hold of 
the branches, being thus provided, as it were, with 
four hands. 

The Crocodiles are furnished with four legs, and can 
walk and run on solids like mammiferous quadrupeds, 
The bones of the neck and back are, however, so locked 
together that they cannot turn or twist the body side- 
ways, except in an exceedingly limited degree. They 
are consequently obliged when moving rapidly to keep 
in nearly a straight line, and from this cause may be 
easily avoided by man, should he be pursued by one of 
these amphibious monsters. 

Mr. Waterton gives an amusing account of the 
capture of a cayman, in the accomplishment of which 
he embraced the opportunity of riding on its back. 
He thus describes this extraordinary feat :-—“ The men 
pulled the cayman to the surface” (or the water): “ he 
plunged furiously as soon as he arrived at the upper 
regions, and immediately went below again on their 
slackening the rope. I saw enough of him not to fall 
in love at first sight. I told them we would run all 
risks, and have him out immediately. They pulled 
again, and out he came, This was an interesting mo- 
ment. I kept my position firmly, with my eye stead- 
fastly fixed on him. By the time the cayman was with- 
in two yards of me I saw he was in a state of fear and 


perturbation. I sprang up, jumped upon his back, 
turning half round as I vaulted, so that I gained my 
seat in the — position. I immediately seized his 
fore legs, and by main force twisted them on his 
back: thus they served me for a bridle. He now 
seemed to have recovered from his surprise, and pro- 
bably fancying himself in hostile company, began to 
plunge furiously, and lashed the sand with his power- 
ful tail. I was out of the reach of the strokes of it, by 
being near his head. He continued to plunge and 
strike, and made my seat very uncomfortable. It 
would have been a fine sight for an unoccupied spec- 
tator.”— Mr. Waterton concludes the description of this 
exhibition by saying—*“ Should it be asked how I 
managed to keep my seat, I would answer, [ hunted 
some years with Lord Darlington’s hounds !”—The cro- 
codiles are not calculated for running on land with 
much speed, as neither the legs nor the structure of 
their body are well adapted for the purpose; but in 
water they display great agility. 

The Tortoises are slower than the crocodilean rep- 
tiles. Like the latter, they cannot twist the body on 
itself; and the ponderous case within which they are 








‘Amboyna Box-Tortvise.] 
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enclosed, and which they drag along with the body, 
resists the freedom of motion of the legs at those points 
where they pass out of the solid case at a and 6 in the 
preceding figure. This renders their pace exceedingly 
slow. Their carapace or shield serves, however, to 
rotect them from injuries arising from the tread of 
eavy quadrupeds, and is essentially useful to them 
during their occupation of burrowing. They move 
on the principles of mammiferous quadrupeds. 
Serpents.—We -have seen that the crocodiles and 
tortoises possess little or no power to turn their bodies 
to the right or to the Jeft; and also that it occupies 
the last-named animals a long time to change their 
course from one direction to another. Serpents, on 
the contrary, have a very great range of lateral motion; 
and indeed, destitute as they are of legs, were the 
bones of the back as immoveable as those of the tor- 
toise, they would be deprived of the power of locomo- 
tion; but being endowed with very great mobility of the 
vertebrae, they are enabled, notwithstanding the want 
of legs, to climb trees, to run with considerable speed 
on the ground, and to swim rapidly in rivers and lakes. 
The scales, which are seen on the belly of the animal, 
enable it to lay hold of fixed objects on the ground, 
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and by the alternate elongation and contraction of the 
body, it glides along with great celerity. There are 
several ways in which serpents move, but the most 
common are the vertical and the Jatera] modes, seen 
in the figures at the head and at the end of this ar- 
ticle. Further illustrations may be found in detail in 
the ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology.’ 

The Frog, like the crocodile and tortoise, has not the 
power of twisting its body; it moves by a succession 
of leaps. It is said that the bull-frogs, which are 
abundant near the great lakes of North America, 
can leap six feet ata bound, and repeat these leaps 
so rapidly, that they cannot be captured without 
great difficulty. They will leap over walls five feet 
in height. The hyla, or tree-frog, has each of its toes 
furnished with a concave disc, which acts as a sucker ; 
and by this means the animal has the power of laying 
hold of the branches of trees with considerable force, 
and can leap from branch to branch with great agility. 
It is by means of the hind legs, which are much longer 
than the anterior, that the body is projected; the 
movements are performed on the same principle as 
those of the kangaroo and jerboa. 





{Ringed Snake—Lateral motion.} 





THE SAXON WITENAGEMOTE. 


Tue word Witenagemote means literally an “assembly 
of wise men,” from the Anglo-Saxon “ gemoth,” an 
“assembly,” and “ witan,” “to know,” which has the 
same root, “wit,” or “ wis,”.as the words wit, witness, 
wise, and tlie legal phrase still in use “ to wit.” 
Although the chief rulers of the Anglo-Saxon states, 
nearly down to the time of the Conquest, bore the title 
of king, and in their charters and letters attached to 
them many of the sonorous epithets in which, especially 
among semi-barbarous nations, kings indulge, yet in 
fact they were little raised in power above the other 
chiefs of their nation, who either had themselves shared, 
together with their own particular followers, or were 
descended from ancestors who had so shared, the risk 
of the first invasion which seated the tribe in Britain. 
To election by these chiefs the king owed his office ; 
and if the sceptre descended in his race, it was, if not 
by force of renewed election, certainly by means of the 
formal recognition of the new king by the nobles in an 
assembly convened for the purpose. Of this assembly 
the chief ecclesiastics in the kingdom, archbishops, 
bishops, and, abbots, the judges (if such there were), 
and the largest landholders, formed part. It is said, 
upon the faith of a single instance, that five hydes 
ef land were an indispensable qualification. Whether 
the main body of the people had a voice in this great 
council is doubtful; judging by the analogy of the 
shire-motes, and of all the political and judicial institu- 
tions of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, it is probable that 
each district appeared at these national assemblies 





(even if it did not take an active part in their delibera- 
tions) by means of its responsible officers, its reeves, 
and of the persons who did service for it at the county 
court: there is however, we believe, no evidence that 
there was a systematic representation of the people at 
the witenagemote by persons elected for that specific 
purpose. 

Nor did the functions of these national councils 
cease with the election of a king: their meetings, if 
not periodical, were frequent, and were held usually at 
the great festivals of the year, Whitsuntide, Christmas, 
and especially Easter; they formed the highest court 
of judicature in the kingdom ; they were summoned by 
the king in the case of any political emergency; their 
concurrence is always mentioned in the preamble to 
the laws, and was necessary to their validity, as well 
probably as to that of royal grants and charters; and 
the chief persons who attended them frequently ex- 
pressed their approbation of such royal acts by their 
signatures under that of the king. 

hen the Saxon states were united under the domi- 
nion of one king, whether as bretwalda (whatever 
office: that name implied), or by the union of smaller 
states into one kingdom, the national council retained 
its powers. It was called by the king, in his grants 
and jaws, his witan, his witenagemote, his rh synoth 
great synod), michel] getheaht (great deliberation), 
his eadigan (worthy); and in Latin by similar names, 
e.g. magnum concilium sapientum, universe gentis 
Angliz concilium ; or by names indicating the rank 
aiid property of the members, such as optimates, and 
very frequently proceres. A knowledge of the compo- 
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sition of this council must be gathered from the words 

in which its members are mentioned, and (as we have 

— from its analogy to other smaller political assem- 
ies. 

Mr. Sharon Turner enumerates, from various extant 
cbarters, the designations given by the king to his 
great council in the preambles of those instruments, or 
added by. the members themselves to their signatures ; 
and Sir Francis Palgrave, in bis ‘ Rise and Progress of 
the English Commonwealth,’ more fully sets out many 
of these documents (Proofs and Ill, p. cexviii.). After 
the signatures, or more frequently crosses, are found 
the titles of bishop, abbot, deacon, prince, dux, comes, 
ealderman, minister, miles: and of the great house- 
hold offices of the palace, pincerna, disc thegn, chief 
carver, &c. The names especially of ecclesiastics ofien 
have some verb after them, which is fantastically 
varied, as adfui, comprobavi, favi, laudavi, confirmavi, 
subscripsi, to which the petty kings and archbishops 
often aulded consensi, and the king himself frequently 
adopted in his signature the form “Consentio ct signo 
crucis munio.” To some charters the names or crosses 
of princesses of the royal family and of abbesses appear. 
In one case the title electus follows a name. 

A witenagemote in the reign of Ethelwolf (855) 
granted to the church a tenth, with the assent of the 
kings, thanes, barons, and people. The eighth law of 
Edward the Confessor names the people ; and the thirty- 
fifth law recites that it passed by the common advice and 
assent Of all bishops, princes, chiefs (procerum), earls, 
and of all the wise men and elders, and of the people 
(populorum) of the whole kingdom. Sergt. Ruffhead, 
in his preface to the Statutes, conjectures, confessing 
at the same time his ignorance, that the folemote re- 
sembled our House of Commons, the ealra-witenage- 
mote our House of Lords, and the witenagemote our 
privy council. Undoubtedly some of the functions 
which in far more recent times the privy council has 
performed did devolve upon the witan ; for instance, 
their approval was required for certain acts of the 
king; and generally their office was less to devise 
measures than to consider and to sanction those which 
were submitted to thera. 

In concurring in royal charters and grants, the wite- 
nagemote performed the double office of consenting to 
and of attesting these gifts or privileges; and here 
their office was analogous to that of the shire-mote, 
which in those rude days distributed justice rather ac- 
cording to the notoriety of the facts than tc any syste- 
matic rules of investigating the truth, and qualified it- 
self for this office by requiring that the main transac- 
tions touching the rights and property of individuals 
within its district should in its presence. 

In those cases where the administration of justice 
was impossible in the county courts, owing either to 
their want of jurisdiction, or to the power of one of the 
parties, the authority of the witan was appcaled to; 
and the nation pledged itself to support the executive 
pore of the king ly giving to his arrangements the 
orce ofalaw. Thus the great family of Godwin, Earl 
of Kent, was outlawed in 1043, and restored in 1052 by 
the authority of the witan; in another case the title of 
a great Jandholder to estates of which the muniments 
had been destroyed was acknowledged, and a new deed 
setting out the bounds was granted. 

During the Anglo-Saxon times the possessions of 
the king, and the ordinary payments made to the crown 
by every landholder, together with the duties paid by 
townships, were sufficient for the ordinary wants of the 
government, especially as the triple duty (trinoda ne- 
cessitas) of penn roads and bridges (brycg-dote), 
maintaining the walls of the burgs (burh-bote), and 
resisting invasion (the fyrd), was invariable. The king 
too was entitled to toljs on goods sold in most markets 
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and fairs, and to customs on imported goods; but in 
those emergencies when a pecuniary contribution was 
to be made by the nation, the witan were called on to 
accede to the tax. 

If the domestic affairs of the nation were thus consi- 
dered and confirmed by the witan, treaties with foreign 
states were equally submitted to their approval. Thus 
the treaty between Alfred and Guthrun the Danish 
leader, whereby the eastern counties were abandoned 
to the Danes, is made with the approbation of the 
witan. 

The duties of the witenagemote were therefore partly 
legislative, partly, and indeed for the most part, judi- 
cial. It was to the whole nation what the shire-mote 
was to its own district—the court where the king’s laws 
and his most important acts were promulgated, his 
rights ultimately enforced, and justice admiuistered if 
denied elsewhere: and in enumerating these offices 
one is necessarily Jed to observe the analogy which sub- 
sists between that ancient aristocratic assembly and the 
House of Lords of recent times. 


When the Norman Conquest had destroyed all the ° 


rights of the English people, it did not obliterate from 
their minds the memory of their institutions; so again 
on the one hand the king, as the emergency arose, 
availed himself of those institutions to strengthen his 
title or assist his projects; and on the other hand the 
Norman nobles found in them the means of uniting to 
themselves the great body of the people, in order to 
check the oppression or to Jimit the power of the 
crown. The circumstances of the Norman invasion, 
and the fact that the nobles who accompanied William 
in that enterprise were rather fellow-adventurers than 
subjects, Jed necessarily to the calling together by 
himself and his successors of a general council of his 
chiefs, sometimes expressly to consult upon state 
affairs, often only for the avowed purpose of cele- 
brating with him, and at his cost, the great religious 
festivals of the year. Thierry (‘Conquéte d’Angle- 
terre,’ tome i., p. 319) quotes from the ‘Cronique de 
Normandie,’ that before William undertook the expe- 
dition to England, his immediate counsellors, whose 
concurrence he had obtained, warned him “that he 
must also ask aid and counsel of the people generally ; 
for it is just that he who pays should be called to 
assent ;” and that the duke then convened the principal 
chiefs, ecclesiastics, and merchants. Sir F. Palgrave 
observes, that the great council of William the Con- 
ueror differed little from the witenagemote, and that 
the Saxon thanes were miugled in it with the Norman 
barons. Certainly his muster at Salisbury or Win- 
chester of his Norman companions or their sons at the 
head of their followers, in 1086, the year before his 
death, savoured little of a national and constitutional 
council, although the members of the assembly re- 
newed their oath of allegiance to him, and he pro- 
mulgated his ordinances, among which was one re- 
uiring the maintenance of the law (legem) of ap 
edward. Ordericus Vitalis says that sixty thousan 
were then assembled. Henry I., who affected to con- 
ciliate his native subjects, summoned a national council 
by the ancient name of witenagemote. ai 
By degrees the English recovered some _ political 
rights: their Norman rulers yielded, at least in words, 
to their demand for the restitution of their ancient 
customs, or, as the people called them, the laws of 
Edward the Confessor: the machinery already esta- 
blished of townships, hundreds, and shires, with their 
motes, assemblies, and officers, was maintained, as 
useful for the collection of the crown revenue, and as 
tending to the maintenance of civil order, by the re- 
sponsibility which each district incurred for the acts of 
its inhabitanis. Hence, although the ancient popular 


officer, the recve, was displaced for the Norman count, 
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yiscount, and bailiff, who derived their authority 
immediately from the crown, yet the popular assembly, 
the schire-mote, and the habit of representation at 
that assembly of the burghs and hundreds in the 
county, remained. - 

The power of the aristocratic element (unquestion- 
ably the main ingredient) in the witenagemote was 
therefore never suspended, although in its conflicts 
with the crown it might be greater or less.. Its in- 
fluence was most efficiently shown when, in 1215, the 
nobles wrested Magna Charta from King John. The 
popular element in the witenagemote assumed a dis- 
tinct form when, in the succeeding reign (1265), Simon 
de Monifort, Earl of Leicester, high-steward of the 
realm, issued in the king’s name writs to the sheriffs 
of all counties, commanding them to return to the par- 
liament two knights for the county, and two burgesses 
from every borough, to consult concerning the affairs 
of the nation. 





THE WAITS. 
(From Knight’s Weekly Volume, ‘ A Volume of Varieties.’) 


We have seen “the Jatter end of a sea-coal fire’>—Dame 
Quickly’s notion of the perfection of enjoyment. The 
snow lies hard upon the ground—icy. The noise of 
the streets is almost hushed, save that the cabman’s 
whip is occasionally heard urging his jaded horse over 
the slippery causeway. We creep to bed, and, looking 
out into the cold, as if to give us a greater feeling of 
comfort in the warmth within, see the gas-lights shining 
upon the bright peyetnnes and, perhaps, give one sigh 
for poor wretched, humanity as some shivering wan- 
dever creeps along to no home, or some one of the 
most wretched nestles in a sheltering doorway, to be 
questicned or disturbed by the inflexible police watcher. 
It is long past midnight. We are soon in our first 
sleep; and the dream comes which is to throw its veil 
over the realities of the day-struggle through which 
we have passed. The dream gradually slides into a 
vague sense of delight. We lie in a pleasant sunshine, 
by some gushing spring ; or the never-ceasing murmur 
of leafy woods is around us; or there is a harmony of 
birds in the air, a chorus, and not a song; or some 
sound of instrumental melody is in the distance, some 
faintly remembered air of our childhood that comes un- 
bidden into the mind, more lovely in its indistinctness, 
Gradually the plash of dripping waters, and the whis- 
ring of the breeze among the leaves, and the song of 
irds, and the hum of many instruments, blend into 
one more definite harmony, and we recognise the tune, 
which is familiar to us,—for we are waking. And then 
we hear real music, soft and distant; and we listen, 
and the notes can be followed ; and presently the sound 
is almost under our window ; and we fancy we never 
heard sweeter strains; and we recollect, during these 
tender, and, perhaps, solemn chords, the honied words, 
themselves music,— 
“ Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony." 


But anon interposes some discordant jig; and then we 
know that we have been awakened by the Warts. 

In the times when minstrelsy was not quite so much 
a matter of sixpences as in these days, there were en- 
thusiastic Seoul wits made the watches of the night 
melodious, even though snow was upon the ground; 
and there were good prosaic people who abused them 
then as much as the poor Waits sometimes get abised 
tiow. These were the days of serenaders, and England, 
despite of its climate, was once a serenading country. 
Old Alexander Barclay, in his‘ Ship of Fools,’ pub- 
lished in 1508, describes to us “‘ the vagabonds” whose 
enormity is so great, 
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‘That by no means can they abide, ne dwell, 
Within their houses, but out they need must go; 
More wildly wandering than either buck or doe,— 
Some with their harps, another with their Jute, 
Another with his bagpipe, or a foolish flute.”’ 


But he is especially wrath against the winter min- 
strels :— 


“ But yet moreover these fools are so unwise, 
That in cold wiuter they use the same madness ; 
Whev all the houses are lade with snow and ice, 
O, madmen amased, unstable and witless! 
What pleasure take you in this your fuolishnesst 
What joy have ye to wander thus by night? 
Save that ill doers alway hate the light ?” 


The ‘fools’ had the uncommon folly to do all this for 
nothing. But in a century the aspect of things vas 
changed. The “madmen” divided themselves into 
sects—those who paid, and those who received pay ; 
and the more sensible class came to be called Waits— 
literally, Watchers. If we may judge from the fol- 
lowing passage in Beaumont and Fletcher (‘The Cap- 
tain,’ Act. ii., Sc. 2), the performances of the unpaid 
were not entirely welcome to delicate ears :— 


“ Fab. The touch is excellent; let's be attentive, 
Jac. Hark! are the Warrs abroad ? 
Fab. Be softer, prithee ; 
’T is private music. 
Jac. Whata din it makes! 
Id rather hear a Jew’s trump than these Jntes; 
They cry like school-boys,” 

The Waits, according the same authority, had their 
dwellings in the land of play-houses and bear-gardena, 
and other nuisances of the sober citizens ; and they were 
not more remarkable than the “ private music” for the 
charms of their serenadings :— 

“ Citizen. Ay, Ned, but this isscurvy music! I thiuk hie has 

got me the Waits of Southwark.” 
The Watts had, however, been long before a part of 
city pageantry. But as the age grew more literal 
and mechanical,—as music went out with poetry, when 
the cultivation of what was somewhat too emphatically 
called the useful became the fashion,—the Waits lost 
their metropolitan honours and abiding-place; and 
came at last to be only heard at Chrisimas. They re- 
tired into the country. The last trace we can find of 
them, as folks for all weathers, is at Nottingham, in 
1710. The ‘ Tatler’ (No. 222) thus writes :— 

“ Whereas, by letters from a we have ad- 
vice that the young Jadies of that place complain for 
want of sleep, by reason of certain riotous lovers, who 
for this last summer have very much infested the 
streets of that eminent city with violins and bass-viols, 
between the hours of twelve and four in the morning.” 
Isaac Bickerstaff adds, that the same evil has been 
complained of “in most of the polite towns of this 
island.” The cause of the nuisance he ascribes te the 
influence of the tender passion. “For as the custom 

revails at present, there is scarce a young man of any 
fashion in a corporation who does not make love with 
the Town Music. The Waits often help him through 
his courtship.” The censor concludes, “that a man 
might as well serenade in Greenland asin our region.” 
But he gives a more sensible reason for the actual de- 
cay of serenading, and its unsuitableness to England. 
“In Italy,” he says, “nothing is more frequent than 
to hear a cobbler working to an opera tune ; but, on the 
contrary, our honest countrymen have so little an in- 
clination to music, that they seldom begin to sing till 
they are drunk.” It is strange that a century should 
have made such a difference in the manners of Eng- 
land. In Elizabeth's reign we were a musical people ; 
in Anne’s, a drunken »ple. Moralists and legisla- 
tors had chased away the lute, but they left the gin; 
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and so madrigals were thrust out by tipsy derry-downs, 
and the serenader became a midnight bully. 

In the days of Elizabeth, and of James and Charles, 
the people were surrounded with music, and imbued 
with musical associations. The cittern was heard in 
every barber’s shop; and even up to the publication of 
the ‘Tatler’ it was the same: “Go into a barber's any- 
where, no matter in what district, and it is ten to one 
you will hear the sounds either of a fiddle or a guitar, 
or see the instruments hanging up somewhere.” The 
barbers or their apprentices were the performers: “ If 
idle, they pass heir time in Jife-delighting music.” 
Thus writes a phieteer of 1597. Doctor King, 
about the beginning of the last century, found the bar- 
bers degenerating in their accomplishments, and he 
assigns the cause: “Turning themselves to periwig- 
making, they have forgot their cittern and their music.” 
The cittern twanged then in the barbers’ shops in the 
fresh mornings Fa ey ; and then came forth the 
carman to bear his Joads through the narrow thorough- 
fares. He also was musical. We all know how Fal- 
staff describes Justice Shallow: “ He came ever in the 
rear-ward of the fashion, and sung those tunes to the 
over-scutched housewives that he heard the carmen 
whistle.” The carmen had a large stock of tunes. In 
Ben Jonson's ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ one of the charac- 
ters exclaims, “ If he meet but a carman in the street, 
and I find him not loth to keep him off of him, he will 
whistle him and all his tunes over at night in his 
sleep.” Half a century later even, “ barbers, cobblers, 
and plowmen” were enumerated as “the heirs of 
music.” Who does not perceive that when Izaak Wal- 
ton's milk-maid sings— 

“ Come live with me and be my love,” 


she is doing nothing remarkable? These charming 
words were the common possession of all. The people 
were the heirs of poetry as well as of music. ba 
had their own delicious madrigals to sing, in whic 
music was “married to immortal verse,”"—and they 
could sing them. Morley, writing in 1597, says, “ Sup- 
per being ended, and music-books, according to cus- 
tom, being brought to the table, the mistress of the 
house presented me with a part, earnestly request- 
ing me to sing; but when, after many excuses, | pro- 
tested unfeignedly that I could not, every one began to 
wonder—yea, some whispered to others, demanding 
how I was brought up.” A little band was called “ a noise 
of musicians;” it was to be found everywhere ; and 
attended upon the guests in taverns and ordinaries, 
and at “good men’s feasts” in private houses. In 
Ben Jonson’s ‘Silent Woman,’ it is said, “ the smell of 
the venison, going through the streets, will invite one 
noise of fiddlers or other ;’ and again, “ They have in- 
telligence of all feasts; there 's good correspondence 
betwixt them and the London cooks.” Feasts were 
then not mere occasions for gluttony and drunkenness, 
as they became in the next generation. As the drunk- 
enness went on increasing, the taste for music went 
on diminishing. The street music was an indication 
of the popular taste. The execrable sounds which the 
Jame and the blind produced were the mere arts of 
mendicancy. The principle of extorting money by 
hideous sounds was carried in London as far as it could 
by a fellow of the name of Keiling, called Blind 
Fack. who performed on the flageolet with his nose. 
Every description of street exhibition was accompanied 
with terrible noises. In the fashionable squares, to- 
wards the close of the last century, matters were a 
little mended. After the ‘peace our thoroughfares 
spe manye: with the somewhat improved me- 
street-singers of Paris; and a lady witha 
neat coiffure accompanied the organ with the monoto- 
nous chant of “Le gai Troubadour.” An Italian was 
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now and then imported with his guitar; and his know- 
ledge of harmony compensated for his somewhat 
cracked voice. All at once glee-singers started up; 
and they are now common. Then a “ noise” or two 
of really tolerable instrumental performers were to be 
found in Portland Place and other streets of the west; 
and even those who were familiar with Rossini might 
stop to listen. We are still advancing. : 

The Waits are a relic of the old musical times of 
England ; and Jet us cherish them, as the frosted bud 
of a beautiful flower that has yet life in it. 


{[Novemper 23, 





Austrahan Squatters—Unlike the squatter in America, the 
squatter in Australia is a person who, like Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, follows his flocks and herds imto the vast wilderness be- 
yond the settled districts, aud fixing on a suitable station previ- 
ously unoccupied, and generally of twenty or thirty square miles 
in extent (for which he pays 10/ a year to the government as a 
depasturing licence, together with a tax on each head of large or 
small cattle he erects a bark hut, and a stock-yard, 
and, like Alexander Selkirk, is afterwards, for the time at least, 
“monarch of all he surveys.” According to the government 
returns, up to the 30th September, 1843, the squatters of New 
South Wales possessed not fewer than 16,401 horses, 592,333 
ang’ ont, 3041 pigs, 3,208,429 sheep; while the direct 
taxes they paid to government for the preceding year amounted 
to 39,692/. Gs. ? 


French Notions of English Cookery.—The voluble vulgar 
woman I have alluded to before, undertook to give, one evening, 
partly to me and partly to the ‘rest of the world’ a description 
of English eating, which certainly had the effect of making me 
laugh heartily, “Eh! the English do live well! she began; 
“the commandant at Toulouse was a prisoner in England, and 
he has told me; he saw them, and he says he got to like it. 
First, for breakfast they take a great round of toast, (and ma- 
dame took the flat of her hand ‘to represent the toast, drawi 
the other a little way above-it to represent also the action,) 
they spread it over with a quantity of butter; then they put on 
that slices of ham and sausages, and—What do you call that 
other thing the English are so fond of, madame?” “ Ale,” said 
I, at a guess, ‘ Yes; oil—they put oil on that, and then they 
take another round of toast covered with butter, and lay it on the 
top, and they eat that, and they drink tea au /ait, at the same 
time; they eat and they drink, and they drink and they eat, and 
that is an English breakfast—Eh ! they live well, these English!” 
A little note of admiration went round ; and madame enlightened 
us further seepecting English eating. “Then for dinner they 
take great cofellettes of beef,” (and here the hands were distended 
about three-quarters of a yard apart, to designate the size of each 
trib of beef which formed the ‘cotellette,’) “aad they only jus 
warm them at the fire; and eat them with great potatoes, boiled, 
just as they are dug out of the earth—all entire; and they never 

ave but one plate, and they eat the great whole potatoes, and 
the cotellette of beef tout sanglant—both together.”’ Another little 
murmur of wonder, and a suffocated laugh, encouraged the dame 
to show her further knowledge of English life and eating. 
“Then,” turning to me, “ you have what you call plomb inj 
and do you know how they make that? Ah! I know all that— 
tenez! They take a great cauldron, and put it over the fire the 
first thing in the morning ; and into that they pour a great quan- 
tity of milk and eau-de-vie; and then take a vast deal of the fat 
of the beef, the pure fat, and put it in also; and they thicken it 
with flour—and—and—W hat else do you put in your 
puddin, madame?” “Eggs,” I replied, with much verity. 
“ Ah! yes, an enormous number of eggs, they put to all that, 
and then—W hat else, madame, do you put in your plomb jin?” 
“Fruit.” “ Ah! certainly; yes, fruits of ail kinds: they 
them together, a// kinds, and put them into the cauldron, 
they stir all up well together, and boil it from morning to even- 
ing, and then turn it out into a great basin, and they eat that at 
dinyer with their great raw cofellettes (or ribs) of beef and their 
whole potatoes; amd they never have but one Eh! they 
live well, these English! The commandant learned all their 
customs when he was prisoner in England, and he told me him- 
self he would be glad to have had their plomb in every 
morning for his breakfast: they live so well, these English ! ”"— 
Rides in the Pyrenees, 
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